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moe Twit if Ican”-—I did not hear 
tiie queflion, but that is of no confequence—the an- 
fwer isa text for copious diflertation. He, who 
makes this conditional kind of promife, will be very 
| indifferent as to the performance of it. As his ful- 
_  filment of an agreement depends upon a contingen- 
cy, that contingency muft be fuited to his conve- 
nience, and whoever relies upon his engagements, ts 
) — indanger of being deceived and difappointed. 

f <I will if I can,” implies every thing that ought 
4 not to be trufted to. Lazinefs, uncertainty, care- 
| le{snefs, imbecility and even the determination to 
ont the performance of the object required. A 
reply to a queftion, generally informs us of the 
' temper, defign and difpofition of the perfon who 
| makes it. DoI depend upon Dick Heedlefs for a 

fum he owes me, to pay my neighbor Guilder- 

_  fleeves, and Dick tells me he will fupply me with 

the money, if he can,I fhould be as bate to promife 

neighbor Gilderfleeves upon-the credit of that af 
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fumption, as if I were to tell him a willful lie, with ax 
jntent to deceive him. 

Indeed, “1 will if I can,” is a coin not current at 
our Banks or on Change. It pays no debts and de. 
Jays no fuits. Our merchants, well acquainted 
with its want of weight and the undue proportion 
of its alloy, preface their promifes, with “ For ya. 
Jue received” and laconically end them with at 
« months from date.” If the term prefcribed elapfe 
ungilded with punctual payment, Mr. Bonewand the 
fheritf, knows how to fettle the matter when com. 
miflioned by one Mr. Writ the Attorney. 

Some people are fo habituated to anfwer, “I will 
if I can,” that they repeat it involuntarily and with. 
cut meaning. Will you always love me f faid the 
tender Delia to the “adoring” Strephron—I will if 
1 can”—The nymph wasenraged at his coolnefs, and 
it coit the fwain a million of apologies, ardent vows 
and abfolute promifes before the nymph could be 
appeaied. . 

Will you engage in a fpeculation or be concern. 
ed in a voyage to France with me ? faid Careful to 
Harry Wilkins—I will if I can”—Careful, thought 
his friend indifferent about the bufinefs, left him~ 
applied to Mercator—they fucceeded in the affair, 
and Wilkins loft an opportunity of making a {plen- 
did fortune. 

There is no truth more frequently confirmed by 
experience, than that we fhould always “think twice 
before we fpeak once.” A carclefs expreffion has 
often deftroyed the warmeft friendfhips—difturbed 
the peace of thofe whofe happinefs is deareft to the 
heart, and even caufed difputes which have termi- 
nated in bloodfhed. ‘The tongue ought never to be 
an unruly member, nor fhould it ever for a moment 
be freed from the bridle of reafon : It fhould be the 
engine of communicating the real fentiments of our 
bofoms, the organ of Virtue and the oracle of Truth. 
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Literary Amufements. 
[seLecTeD.] 
THE OLD PROVERB, 


JAKE A WIFE DOWN IN HER WEDDING SHOES IP 
YOU WOULD BRING HER TO REASON, EXE MPLI- 
FIED IN A PLEASANT STORY. 








A GENTLEMAN in Lincolnthire had four 
daughters, three of which were early married very 
happily ; but the fourth, though no way inferior to 
any of her fifters, either in perfon or accomplifh- 
ments, had from her infancy, difcovered fo imperi- 
ous a temper, (ufually called a fpirit) that it contin- 
ually made great uneafinefs in the family, became 
her known charaéter in the neighborhood, and deter- 
red all her lovers from declaring themfelves. How- 
ever, in procefs of time, a gentleman of a plentiful 
fortune, and long acquaintance, having obferved 
that quicknefg of {pirit to be her only fault, made his 
addreffes, and obtained her confent in due form.— 
The lawyers finifhed the writing (in which, by the 
way, there was no pin-money) and they were mar- 
ried. After a decent time fpent in the father’s 
houfe, the bridegroom went to prepare his feat for 
her reception, During the whole courfe of his 
courtfhip, though a man of the moft equal temper, 
he had artificially lamented to her that he was the 
moft paflionate creature breathing. By this one in- 
timation, he at once made her underftand warmth 
of temper to be what he ought to pardon in her, as 
well as that he alarmed her againft that conftitution 
in himfelf. She, at the fame time, thought herfelf 
highly obliged by the compofed behaviour which he 
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maintained inher prefence. Thus far he with pres 
fuccefs foothed her from being guilty of violences, 
and {till refolved to give her fuch a terrible appre. 
henfion of his fiery fpirit, that the fhould never 
dream of giving way to herown. He returned on 
the day appointed for carrying her home ; but in. 
ftead of a coach and fix horfes, together with gay 
equipages fuitable to the occafion, he appeared with. 
out a fervant, mounted on a tkeleton of a horfe, 
(which his huntfman had the day before brought in, 
to feaft his dogs on the arrival of his new mittrefs) 
with a pillion fixed behind, and a cafe of pittols be. 
fore him, attended only by a favorite hound. ‘Thus 
equipped, he in a very obliging (but fomewhat po- 
fitive) manner, defired his lady to feat herfelf upon 
the enthion ; which done, away they crawled.— 
The road being obftruéted by a gate, the dog was 
commanded to open it; the poor cur looked up and 
wagged his tail ; but the mafter, to fhew the imp:- 
tience of his temper, drew a piftol and fhot him 
dead. He had no fooner done it, but he fell into a 
thoufand apologies for his unhappy rafhnefs, an¢ 
begged as many pardons for his exceffes before one 
for whom he had fo profound a refpect. Soon af- 
ter their horfe ftumbled, but with fome difficulty 
recovered : However, the bridegroom took occation 
to fwear, if he frightened his wife fo again, he 
would run him through: And alas! the poor ani- 
mal being now almoft tired, made a fecond trip :— 
Immediately on which the careful hufband alights, 
and with great ceremony, firft takes off his lady, 
then the accoutrements, draws his fword, and faves 
the huntfman the trouble of killing him: Then fays 
to his wife, child, prythee, take up the faddle ;— 
which fhe readily did, and tugged it home, where 
they found all things in the greateft order, fuitable 
to their fortune and the prefent occafion. Some 
time after, the father of she lady gave an entertaine 
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ment to all his daughters and their hufbands,where, 
when the wives were retired, and the gentlemen 
paffiag a toaft about, our laft married man took oc- 
cafion to obferve to the reft of his brethren, how 
much, to his great fatisfaction, he found the world 
miftaken as to the temper of his lady, for that fhe 
was the moft meek and humble woman breathing. 
The applaufe was received with a loud laugh : But 
as a trial which of them would appear the moft at. 

mafter at home, he propofed they fhould all by turns ft 
fend for their wives downto them. A fervant was i 
difpatched, and anfwer was made by one, tell him 

















I will come by and by; and another, that the would dir 
come whenthe cards were out of her hand, and fo on. mat 
But no fooner was her huiband’s defire whiipered ox if 
in the ear of our laft married lady, but the cards ‘i i; 





were clapped on the table, and down fhe comes with, hy, 
My dear, would. you fpeak with me? He received ee 
her in his arms, and after repeated earefics, tells her 
the experiment, confefles his good nature, and af- 
fures her, that fince fhe could now command her te 
temper, he would no longer difguife his own. i 















ELEGANT DESCRIPTION. 






From COXE’S Travels through Swifferland. 





and fo fatigued that I could not have written a line 
for any confideration whatfover: but I am this 
morning quite refrefhed witha comfortable fleep, 
and in {pirits to continue my journal. I took leave 
ef our hoft of St. Gothard, after hav ing wifhed him 
a pleafant winter in that dreary fituation ; and walk- 
ed on alone, for about two leagues, down the vale 
ef St. Gothard. Indeed I frequently quit my com- 
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I ARRIVED here late yefterday evening; 
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pany, and either go on before, or ftay behind, tha 
i may enjoy uninterrupted, and with a fort of me. 
lancholy Ja thefe fublime exhibitions of Np. 
ture in her moft awful and tremenduous formes, | 
entered the valley of Urferen at Hopital; and wa; 
again itruck with the ftrong contraft between the 
cultivated vale and the defolate country I had jut 
quitted. We pafled through the fimall village of 
Zundorf; and ftopt at that of Realp, to get fom: 
refrefhment, and bait our horfes. From thence we 
foon arrived at the extremity of the vaHey Urferen; 
where we began afcending a path fo narrow, fteep, 
and rugged, that I pete not forbear fufpe€ting we 
had mitled our way, as it feemed almoft impractica. 
ble for horfes: upon their arrival however I mounted, 
beinga little fatigued with my walkfrom St. Gothard 
to Realp. It was a fingle path, upa fleep mountzin, 
where an athe with fome dexterity, could jutt put 
one leg before the other: and this path spetionc 
Jay up on the eds ze of the precipice, very craggy : 
{to ny ; where, if my fteed had happened to (tum. 
ble, we mutt both vivadney-o have perifhed. Butas 
I knew he had no more fancy than myfelf to take a 
roll down the precipice, I had nothing to do but to 
truft entirely to his difcretion, fling the bridle upon 
his mane, and let him pick out his own road. Nor 
had I any reafon to repent of my cor fidence ; for, 
in the bad and dangerous parts of the roads, he ney- 
eronce tripped ; where it was fmoother abi fafer 
indeed, he knew he had a liceafe to be more care- 
lefs. 

We came at length to a torrent, which we paifed 
by means of a p! lank that was thrown acrofs, after 
having got our horfes over with fome difficulty: a 
little way farther we arrived at another, deeper and 
more violent than the former, over which there was 
no bridge ; nor the leaft appearance of any track ca 
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ehe other fide ; a confiderable diftance from any 
habitation, and our guide unacquainted with the 
road. After fome obtervation we difcovered, that 
the mountain had lately fallen down, and had car- 
ried away the path; leaving only a very faint nar- 
row track, that was beoken off on the fide of the 
precipice, along which my companions fcrambled 
as well as they could upon their hands and. knees, 
While I was crofling on horfebgck,the torrent,( which 
was filled with fhattered fragments of rock).1 heard 
a feream, and turning round, faw one of our fer- 
vants feized with a panic on the very edge of the 
precipi ce;and vehemently exclaiming, that he could 
neither get backwards or forwards. Neverthelefs, 
with fome ailiitance, he got fafe over; declaring, at 
the fame time, that he would take care never to 
put himfelf avain in a fimilar fituation. We now 
regained a kind of path, but fo extremely. difficult 
and dangerous, that we thought it moft prudent to 
difmount, and leave the horfes to make their way as 


well as they could. With much dithculty, and af- 


ter having crofled feveral large drifts 7. ice and fnow, 
the torrents at the fame time rumbling under our 
fect, we reached, by a very fteep afekiah the fum- 
mit of the valley. A number of rugged and fork- 
ed rocks, piled one above another, have cecationed, 
it is faid, this chain to be called the Mount Furca. 
The country immedi itely around us was more drea- 
ry and defoiate than any we had yet feen, not ex- 
cepting even the valley of St. Gothard; all vezeta- 
tron feemed to have ceafed: lower down, the moun- 
tains were covered with herbege and iweet-fcented 
flowers; near us, but higher, on the left, lay 

large body of ice, from which iflued a torrent 
(probably one of the firft fources of the Rhone) 
ruthing towards the Vallais.. Ina word, the feve- 
rel majeftic objedis that prefented themfelves to 
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our view, formed a fcene inconccivably aftonifh- 
ing and fublime. 

From hence wedefcended, ferambling down tro 
ken rocks and craggy precipices for a confiderable 
way. By this time | was fufliciently tired, to 
be glad to fit down, and take fome refrcfhment, 
confifting of bread, cheefe, and hard eggs; the only 
provifion we could procure at Kealp. We were 
feated by a ftream of clear water gliding along the 
fide of the mountain ; which indeed, was fo excced- 
ingly fteep that our humble repaft would have rol- 
led away from us if it had not been weil fupported. 
Jn fuil view before us was the glacier of the Furca; 


-an immenfe mafs of ice, extending in the form of 


an amphitheatre between two rocks, more thagged, 
if pofhble, than < any of the neighbouring mountains 
it {tretches f.om their feet, fills up the chafm betwee , 
them, and reaches almoit even with their fummits. 
The fun thone dire@tly upon it, and made it gliften 
like chryital; while the blue tins, that were occa- 
fionly difperied over the ice, appeared inexpreilibly 
beautiful. ‘The ice feemed to break in feveral parts, 
as we heard fome loud and deep cracks 5 the tor- 
rent of the Rhone at the fame time roaring beneath. 
That river is chiefly formed by this glacier: the 
fmall torrent, I mentioned above, which burfts out 
from the upper body of ice that forms the bottom 
of the glacier of the Furea, iflues from thence con- 
fiderably augmented, and is the great and principal 
fource irom whence this famous river takes its rife. 
‘The range of mountains on which we were fitting, 

were {prea d over with brufh-wood and herbage, 
and fome cattle were feeding along the heights: a 
fine contraft to the oppofite chain, which appeared, 
for fome extent, nothing but bare and rugged rock, 
— where it was covered with ice and frozen 
now. 
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After we had finifhed our banquet,- and repofed 
ourfelves for a fhort time, contemplating the fingu- 
larity of the fcene before us ;, we defcended clofe to 
the bottom of the glacier, where we admired the 
Rhone breaking forth with violence from the bed of 
ice, near the tremendous fragment of a fallen rock. 
We now followed the courfe of that river, and pro- 
ceeded down a mouutain fo exceedingly fteep, that 
the feveral parts of the road (which was there pav- 
ed) winding along its fides, were frequently parallel 
to cach other. ‘The fcenery of the vale, which we 
now entered, was of the fame kind, but more fub- 
lime, if poflible, than that of St. Gothard; the 
Rhone foaming along with amazing rapidity, as it 
falls in a continual cataract at the foot of fome ir- 
regular Alps of an immeafurable height.. Indeed 
this cataract is the moft confiderable of any we have. 
yet feen, except that of Schaffhaufen. We travel- 
led through this vale about two leagues, perpetually 
afcending or defcendiug the rugged fides of rocks 3 
one moment clofe to the river, and the next fome 
hundred yards above it. ‘The grandeur of thefe 
{cenes continued with infinite variety for a confide- 
rable way; and (which added greatly to the magni~ 
ficence and livelinefs of the landfcape) I counted, 
in leis than a quarter of a mile, twenty torrents at 
leait, which we crofled. At firft the rocks were 
either bare, or ftudded here and there with flrage 
gling pines; but as we advanced, they became 
more and more cloathed with wood and rich ver- 
dure 5 {till no traces of any habitation ; and we had 
now gone af leaft fifteen miles, from our firft quit- 
ting the valley of Urferen, without having feen ev-~ 
enathed. 1 was here fo ftruck with the beauty of 
the forefts through which we pafled, and the juxu- 
riance of the patture, that I could not help exprefling 
my aftonifhment that I faw no appearance of any 
habitation in thefe delightful fpots. 1 had fearcely 
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made the remark, when four or five hamlets, fituat- 
ed on the other fide of the Rhone, upon a beauti- 
ful declivity, announced our approach to the Val- 
Jais. Not long afterwards, we unexpectedly came 
to an opening which gave us an extenfive view of 
that rich and fertile country, with feveral villages 
here and there difperfed. In this very fpot fome 
peafant, either by a lucky hit of mere chance, or 
the happy choice of inftin@tive tafte, has built his 
cottage. Here we quitted the bad road, and de. 
fcended into the Vallais. 

We had propofed paffing the night at Oberwald, 
and I was very glad to arrive there, after the fa- 
tigues of the day 5 but, upon enquiry, we found it 
could not fupply us with any refrefhment. The 
matter of a little hovel, which was called an inn, 
pointed to a large cheefe, and told us that was all 
the provifion he had 5 it was his bread, his fifth, and 
his meat. Meeting with no better reception at 
Obergeftlen, we continued on to Munfter ; where 
we did not arrive till late: here we found however 
an excellent inn for this country, which afforded us 
fome good bread, and even fome meat; but what 
was far more comfortable to me, a quiet room, and 
a clean bed. 

As we are going to quit this country immediate- 
fy, and propofe returning into it by the Gemmi ; | 
will defer giving you any account of the government 
entil I fhall be better informed. 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS. 














HE may go, but like the wounded deer, he ear 
ries the arrow in his breaft. 








WHAT hurt does age do us, in fubduing what 
we toilto fubdue all our lives. 
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jPoetry. 
CORYDON—A PASTORAL. 
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Come, thepherds, we'll follow the hearfe, 
And fee our lov’d Corydon laid ; 
Tho’ f rrow may blemith the verfe, 
Yet let the fad tribute be paid. 
They call d him the pride of the plain : eal 
In footh he was gentle and kind; 
He mark’d in his elegant ftrain, ee? 
The graces that glow'd in his mind. : 













On purpofe he planted yon trees, 


That birds in the covert might dwell ; 






He cultur’d his thyme for the bees, 
But never would rifle their cell. se 

Ye lambkins, that play'd at his feet, 
Go bleat—and your mafer bemoan : 







His mufic wasartlefs and {weet, 
His manners as mild as your own. 










No verdure fha!! cover the vale, 
No bloom on the bloffoms appear i 
y The fweets of the foreft thall fail, 
And wiater difcolor the year. 
j No birds oa our hedges fhall fing 
(Our hedges fo vocal before) 
t Since he that thould welcome the Spring, 
i Can greet the gay feafon no more ! 

















His Phyllis was fond of his peaife, 
And Poets came round ina throng ; 

They tiften'd and envy'd his lays, 

But which of then: equall'd his feng ? 
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Ye fhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loft is the paftoral ftrain; 
So give me my Corydon’s flute, 


And thus—let me break it in twain. 





DETACHED HISTORICAL REMARKS, 
ON IMITATION. 
VI ANY of the arts of imitation, even allov- 


ing for poetical exaggeration, were undoubtedly, 
well known in the days of Homer, but whether the 
art of writing was known to him is ftill a quettion, 
It is an argument with me on the negative,fince,that 
when the lots of thenine Grecian heroes, who offer. 
red to contend with Heétor in fingle combat, had 
been fhiken, according to cuftom, in the heliner, 
and the lot of Ajax had been thrown out, thue de- 
termining him for the fuccefsful candidate ; the he- 
rald is defcribed by the poet, as going to each chief 
in their order, to knew if the lot belonged to him. 
All the other herees were unacquainted with it; 
Ajax alone knew. the mark. If the art of writ 
ing had been known, it would furely have happen- 
ed that each would have written his name, wich, 
would have prevented all uncertainty and evafion; 
at leaft the poct would have fo reprefented it. 





THEcuftom of giving liveries, fo general throuzh- 
out Europe, is derived from practice in the feudal 
times among kings and princes of delivering(/ivrer 
garments to their nobles on high feftivals. ‘Thus 
St. Louis, bya pious fraud, engaged feveral of his 
nobility to attend him in crufade, by giving them 
their liveries in the dark. ‘They difcovered not, 
therefore, till the next morning, that croffes were 
fewed on the fhoulder of each. 

‘The bare acceptance of this prefent was often am 
engagment to ferve the domor for a year. 











